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Abstract 

I will describe a program that I developed to motivate grade five elementary school learners of English in 
Singapore to put more time and effort into learning English by enhancing their vision of their Ideal second 
language (L2) self and making their goals for learning English more clear and specific. The Ideal L2 self is the 
representation of the L2 attributes that one wishes to possess if one is able to master one’s L2. 

The participants, who were separated into a control group and an experimental group, lacked both confidence in 
their English and the motivation to study it. They also had negative attitudes toward studying English. During the 
training program, which consisted of a series of workshops, I asked the participants in the experimental group to 
imagine scripted imagery situations to enhance their vision of their Ideal L2 self. I also helped these participants 
to develop clear and specific goals and action plans for learning English. 

The mixed methods longitudinal study, which lasted four months, employed a series of questionnaires and 
interviews in order to assess the participants’ motivational development. The main findings were that 90% of the 
participants in the experimental group became more motivated to learn English, more confident in their English, 
and exhibited more positive attitudes toward learning English as a result of the program. Only 50% of the 
participants became motivated, 75% became more confident, and 90% improved their attitudes toward learning 
English in the control group. 

Keywords: motivation, L2 Motivational Self System, intervention program, confidence, attitudes, English 
learners 

1. Introduction 

Language teachers all over the world are faced with the challenge of motivating their students to learn. In 
response to this challenge, there have been many publications on motivational strategies in the language 
classroom during the past 20 years (e.g., Chang, 2010; Cheng & Dornyei, 2007; Dornyei & Csizer, 1998; Gong, 
Zhang, L. J., Zhang, D. L., Kiss, & Ang-Tay, 2011; Guilloteaux & Dornyei, 2008; Oxford & Shearin, 1994; Tan, 
2007), with Zoltan Ddrnyei’s (2001) book offering the most comprehensive summary of second language (L2) 
motivational strategies to date. My L2 motivational program that I will describe is novel in the sense that it 
contains new motivational strategies to motivate English language learners based on the recent theoretical 
approach to L2 motivation, Dornyei’s L2 Motivational Self System (see Dornyei & Ushioda, 2009, 2011, and 
especially Dornyei, 2009), including the use of scripted imagery. 

According to Hall E., Hall, C., and Leech (1990), imagery is defined as “an internal representation of a 
perception of the external world in the absence of that external experience” (p. 28). Hall et al. (1990) define 
scripted imagery as a situation in which a script on a variety of themes, especially as a stimulus for an imagined 
journey, is read to an individual or group, who is usually relaxed with their eyes closed. Scripted imagery has 
been used in schools as a part of social and health education development (e.g.. Hall, E., & Hall, C, 1988; Hall et 
al., 1990; Hornby, Hall, C., & Hall, E, 2003). Imagery is employed in subjects such as drama and art to generate 
creativity and imagination. Imagery activities have also been developed especially for L2 learners (e.g., Arnold, 
Puchta, & Rinvolucri, 2007; Hadfield & Dornyei, 2013). In this paper, I will describe my motivational program 
in which imagery was incorporated as a key component to motivate learners of English from Singapore to devote 
more time and effort to learning English by enhancing their vision of their Ideal L2 self. This paper has the 
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following three main objectives: (1) to describe the main components of my intervention program, (2) to 
demonstrate that my program effectively motivated my participants to learn English, made them more confident 
in their English, improved their attitudes toward learning English, and offered numerous other benefits, and (3) 
to share recommendations with language practitioners who may be interested in designing L2 motivational 
programs following a similar approach. 

2. The L2 Motivational Self System 

The L2 Motivational Self System has been widely tested and validated in a number of different countries such as 
Hungary, Saudi Arabia, China, Japan, and Iran (Al-Shehri, 2009; Csizer & Kormos, 2009; Ryan, 2009; Taguchi, 
Magid, & Papi, 2009). It is based on the theory of possible selves (Higgins, 1987; Markus & Nurius, 1986). In 
their seminal paper about possible selves, Markus and Nurius (1986) identified three main types of possible 
selves when they wrote that, “possible selves are the ideal selves that we would very much like to become. They 
are also the selves we could become and the selves we are afraid of becoming” (p. 954). The three kinds of 
possible selves they referred to were ideal selves, expected selves, and feared selves. According to Higgins (1987) 
the ideal self refers to the “representation of the attributes that someone would ideally like to possess (i.e. a 
representation of hopes, aspirations, or wishes)” and the ought self is defined as the “representation of the 
attributes that someone believes you should or ought to possess (i.e., a representation of someone’s sense of your 
duty, obligations, or responsibilities)” (p. 320). Possible selves, especially the ideal selves and ought selves, are 
often called future self-guides since they have the capacity to regulate behavior. Higgins and his associates (e.g., 
Higgins, 1987, 1998; Higgins, Klein, & Strauman, 1985; Higgins, Roney, Crowe, & Hymes, 1994) have 
conducted a great deal of research which demonstrated that learners’ ideal selves act as academic self-guides. 

The Ideal L2 self is a central component of the consttuct of L2 motivation within Dornyei's L2 Motivational Self 
System which consists of the three following dimensions: the Ideal L2 self, the Ought-to L2 self, and the L2 
learning experience. The Ideal L2 self as defined by Dornyei (2009) is "the L2-specific facet of one’s ideal self’ 
(p 29). According to Dornyei (2009), the Ought-to L2 self is defined as “the attributes that one believes one 
ought to possess (i.e. various duties, obligations, or responsibilities) in order to avoid possible negative outcomes” 
(p. 29). The L2 learning experience refers to “situation-specific motives related to the immediate learning 
environment and experience” (Dornyei, 2009, p. 29). 

Since our possible selves are perceptions we hold of ourselves in the future, they include images and in this way 
are related to vision. Marilyn King, a former Olympic athlete said that it’s not will-power and determination that 
enables Olympic athletes to work so hard. "It’s the vision. It’s the power of an image that inspires great passion 
and excitement - so much so that you have enormous energy to do what you want.” (Murphey, 2006, p. 95). The 
motivational program that I designed and that I will describe in the following section applied the L2 
Motivational Self System with the purpose of developing an ideal language self by generating a language 
learning vision and through imagery enhancement. It was an application of the L2 Motivational Self System 
since I motivated learners of English by enhancing their vision of their Ideal L2 self. 

3. Method 

3.1 Design 

The main objectives of my program were to motivate my participants to put more time and effort into learning 
English (1) by enhancing their vision of their Ideal L2 self, (2) helping them to develop clear and specific goals and 
action plans in order to attain their Ideal L2 self, and (3) helping them to create action plans to achieve their goals. 

The program included some components that were based on Oyserman’s (2003, see also Oyserman, Terry, & 
Bybee, 2002) nine week possible selves intervention program, called the School-to-Jobs Program, involving 62 
African American middle school students in which she developed an after school program to enhance the 
students’ abilities to imagine themselves as successful adults and connect these future images to current school 
involvement. The School-to-Jobs Program had the three following main objectives: (1) to help youth develop 
proximal and distal goals as well as strategies to achieve these goals, (2) to increase the youth’s concern about 
school and create a sense of academic efficacy, and (3) to develop positive communication skills and active 
listening. The intervention helped the students to develop more balanced possible selves and gain strategies to 
attain these possible selves. It increased their concern about school and also helped them to develop positive 
communication skills as well as active listening. 

My intervention program and follow-up interviews lasted a total of four months. The program consisted of a 
series of eight two-hour workshops that I delivered to both a control group and an experimental group. During 
the first hour of each workshop, I helped my participants to develop their imagination by having them listen to 
scripted imagery situations and imagine scenes in stories that I read to them as well. In addition to these activities. 
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I read specific scripted imagery situations to my participants in the experimental group to enhance their vision of 
their Ideal L2 self that I did not read to the participants in the control group. I also helped my participants in the 
experimental group to develop clear and specific goals and action plans in order to attain their Ideal L2 self. 
During the second hour of each workshop, I prepared my participants in both groups for an oral examination 
which consists of the three following tasks: (1) reading aloud, (2) picture description, and (3) conversation. Due to 
space limitations, I will focus on the motivational part of my program in the rest of this paper. 

3.2 Participants 

The intervention program involved 16 participants (10 boys and 6 girls) who were grade five students at an 
elementary school in Singapore. They ranged in age from 10 to 13 with a mean age of 11. My participants lacked 
both the motivation to study English and confidence in their English. Some of them also had negative attitudes 
toward studying English. Both the control group and the experimental group contained 8 students who obtained 
between 17 to 21 out of 30 on their oral examination with scores ranging from 5 to 7 out of 10 marks on the 
reading aloud, picture description, and conversation tasks. 

3.3 Instruments 

The intervention program employed three questionnaires composed of items based on Taguchi et al. (2009). The 
first questionnaire consisted of questions about the learners’ background information as well as questions about 
their motivation toward learning English, their attitudes toward learning English, and the strength of their vision 
of their Ideal L2 self. Besides questions on the participants’ motivation and attitudes toward learning English as 
well as the strength of their vision of their Ideal L2 self, there were questions in the second questionnaire that 
measured changes in the participants’ confidence in their English and changes in their ability to use their 
imagination as a result of my program. The third questionnaire contained questions that measured changes in the 
participants’ motivation and attitudes toward learning English as well as the strength of their vision of their Ideal 
L2 self, confidence in their English, and ability to use their imagination. All of the workshops as well as 
interviews with the participants and their teachers were recorded and transcribed. A focus group interview was 
conducted with all of the participants in the experimental group in the final workshop in order to obtain 
qualitative data about the changes in their motivation and attitudes toward learning English as well as their 
confidence in their English as a result of my program. I also obtained feedback from my participants during the 
interview on the program and its benefits. I conducted an interview with the English teacher of the control group 
and the experimental group after the final workshop in order to see if they had noticed any changes in those 
participants’ motivation and attitudes toward learning English as well as their confidence in their English since 
the time that they had started participating in my program. Having a qualitative aspect to my research in the form 
of interviews enabled me to gain a deeper understanding of the changes in my participants’ motivation and 
attitudes toward studying English as well as their confidence in their English. 

3.4 The Structure of the Program 

I will briefly describe the main components of the workshops by presenting the structure of the program which 
was divided into eight sessions. In all the sessions, I asked my participants to imagine different situations in 
order to help them train their imagination. I had them close their eyes and listen to recordings of various 
situations that I will describe. The recordings were on a CD that accompanies a teacher’s resource book by 
Arnold et al. (2007). In the last three sessions, I also had the participants imagine their Ideal L2 self in order to 
enhance their image of their Ideal L2 self by listening to scripted imagery situations describing themselves in the 
future using English very well. 

In the first session, I asked my participants to think about their role model in order to help them build an ideal 
future self and bring a photo of this person to the second workshop. This task was based on one of Oyserman’s 
(2003) activities that was used in the School-to-Jobs Program in order to help the participants think about the 
personality traits that they admire. 

During the second session, each participant talked about their role model and described the personality traits that 
they admire about this person. I gave them a handout on which they wrote down their strengths and then asked 
their classmates to also write down the strengths they thought their friends had in order to make everyone in the 
class feel appreciated and confident in themselves. 

In the third session, my participants imagined that they were with their best friend and thought about what their 
friend likes about them in order to build their self-confidence. They also imagined if there was anything that they 
could change about themselves to help them develop an ideal future self. In the fourth session, I asked my 
participants to imagine a very happy moment that either actually happened in their life or that they hope will 
happen. Then, I asked them how they dream to use English in the future after they finish their studies in order to 
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help them start to imagine their Ideal L2 self. 

In the fifth session, I asked my participants to think about their dreams for learning English by answering the 
following questions on a handout: 1) How do you dream to use English next year, in secondary school, and after 
you finish school? 2) What kind of student do you dream you could be? 3) What is your dream job and why do 
you like that job? 

During the sixth session, I asked my participants to imagine that they found a time machine which enabled them 
to travel to any moment in time in the past, present, or future. Then, I asked them to describe to me everything 
that they imagined seeing, hearing, feeling, tasting, touching, and smelling in as much detail as possible. They 
also imagined their Ideal L2 self by listening to a recording describing themselves in the future when they will be 
able to speak English perfectly, have many international friends, and be successful at work due to their excellent 
English. After these imagination activities, I asked my participants to write down the goals that they have for 
learning English next year, five years from now, and ten years later in terms of improving their speaking, 
listening, reading, and writing. 

In the seventh session, I read a scripted imagery situation to my participants which I had written in which I had 
them imagine that they were the best students of English in their secondary school class. Then, I asked them to 
describe to me what they had imagined. They also imagined that they were creating a movie in their mind about 
themselves achieving one of their goals. Then, I asked each of them to describe their goal to me. I then gave my 
participants a handout on action plans for learning English on which they were asked to write down at least two 
goals they have for learning English and some steps that they can take to achieve those goals. Then, they had to 
decide on a date when they would start working on their objectives, as well as when and how they would review 
their progress. The action plans activity was based on Oyserman's program. 

During the eighth session, I read another scripted imagery situation to my participants which I had written in 
which they imagined themselves ten years from now using English very well at work. Then, I had them describe 
what they imagined they were doing and how speaking English so well made them feel. This scripted imagery 
situation as well as the one in the seventh workshop were used to strengthen my participants’ vision of their Ideal 
L2 self by making it more elaborate and vivid. 

3.5 Procedure 

The data were collected in Singapore in 2012 as a part of my work as an English Language Pedagogy Specialist 
at the English Language Institute of Singapore. The first questionnaire was administered at the very beginning of 
the first workshop. The second questionnaire was administered at the end of the final workshop. The third 
questionnaire was administered one month after the program had ended. A focus group interview was conducted 
with all of the participants in the experimental group in the final workshop. I conducted an interview with the 
English teacher of the control group and the experimental group after the final workshop. All of the workshops 
as well as interviews with the participants and their teachers were recorded and transcribed. 

3.6 Data Analysis 

The data that I collected were both quantitative and qualitative. The quantitative data consisted of my 
participants’ ratings of their motivation and attitudes toward learning English, confidence in their English, and 
the strength of their vision of their Ideal L2 self on the pre-workshop and post-workshop questionnaires. In order 
to analyse the quantitative data, I compared the means of these ratings before and after the program since there 
were not enough participants to test for statistical significance. 

The qualitative data consisted of the recorded workshops, my participants’ written responses to the open-ended 
questions on the questionnaire, as well as their responses during the focus group interviews and their teachers’ 
responses dining the interviews that I conducted with them. The recorded workshops and interviews were 
transcribed, resulting in a corpus of more than 22,000 words. The interviews were coded into the following four 
broad categories: (1) An Evaluation of the Program, (2) The Impact of the Activities, (3) The Relationships 
between Variables, and (4) Recommendations for Future Programs. The emerging themes were the effect of the 
program on motivation, confidence, and attitudes toward learning English, the additional benefits of the program, 
the relationships between motivation, vision, and emotions as well as recommendations for future programs. 

4. Results and Discussion 

4.1 The Quantitative Data 

The main findings from the quantitative data were that 90% of the participants in the experimental group became 
more motivated to learn English, more confident in their English, and exhibited more positive attitudes toward 
learning English as a result of the program. The vision of the Ideal L2 self increased among half of the 
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participants in the experimental group. In the control group, only 50% of the participants became motivated, 75% 
became more confident, and 90% improved their attitudes toward learning English. The vision of the Ideal L2 
self of only 13% of the participants became stronger within the control group. These findings were also 
supported by the participants’ responses to open-ended questions in the questionnaires, their responses during the 
focus group interviews as well as their teachers’ responses with regard to how these participants had changed as 
a result of the program. 

4.2 The Qualitative Data: Questionnaires 

I will now proceed to describe the main findings from the qualitative data by firstly examining the participants’ 
responses to the open-ended questions in the questionnaire. With regard to motivation, one of the participants 
wrote that I motivated him to devote more time and effort to learning English by inspiring him that learning 
English is a way for him to have a bright future. Some participants felt motivated to learn English when I told 
them that studying English hard will help them to do better in their examinations. Others felt more motivated 
because they were able to learn more words as a result of my program. 

Those who have more positive attitudes toward learning English tend to be more motivated to learn it. In this 
way, there is a relationship between motivation and attitudes toward learning English. A participant wrote that I 
helped him to enjoy learning English more by making the lessons fun through imagination activities and reading. 
Another one appreciated my suggestion to make learning English enjoyable by listening to English songs or 
watching English films. A few participants wrote that they enjoyed it when I read exciting stories to them that 
were written by Fleetham, M. and Fleetham, L. (2009). Others appreciated the films that I showed them during 
the workshops. I chose films that were based on books such as Charlie and the Chocolate Factory and The 
Invention of Hugo Cabret. A few participants enjoyed learning new words and being able to use difficult words 
correctly. 

One participant wrote that he now feels more confident in his English because he found my workshops 
interesting, which suggests a relationship between positive attitudes and confidence. Another participant felt 
more confident because I helped him to feel proud of himself. I tried to help my participants to gain confidence 
by making them aware of their strengths. Another participant wrote that he felt more confident in his English 
when I told him that one day he will be able to communicate in English with people from other countries if he 
studies English hard. A few participants wrote that they are now more confident to speak English because I told 
them not to be afraid of speaking, remain calm, and read louder. 

In terms of their ability to use their imagination, 63% of the participants in both the control group and the 
experimental group wrote in their post-workshop questionnaire that they now use their imagination more often 
and can imagine things more clearly than before as a result of the program. This is not surprising because I 
provided my participants in both groups with the same imagination training activities from a teacher's resource 
book by Arnold et al. (2007). The only difference was that I didn't have the participants in the control group 
imagine their Ideal L2 self. Some of the participants in the experimental group mentioned that they now imagine 
speaking English well with friends from other countries in the future as a result of my workshops. A few 
participants from the experimental group wrote that their imagination improved because they had an opportunity 
to train their imagination in my workshops. 

4.3 The Qualitative Data: Interviews with Participants 

The main findings from the interview data revealed interesting relationships between my participants’ motivation, 
their vision of their Ideal L2 self, confidence as well as other positive emotions and their goals for learning 
English. I will illustrate each of my main findings with key extracts which I have selected from the interview 
data. 

When I asked my participants to describe their Ideal L2 self after listening to a recording which was a 
description of themselves being popular with friends and successful at work in the future due to their knowledge 
of English, most of them told me that imagining themselves speaking English really well made them feel 
confident and proud. Ryan said, “I was very proud when I speak good English and speak very fluently. I am so 
happy that 1 can speak perfect English. ” 

After reading a scripted imagery situation (see Appendix A) which I wrote that had the participants imagine that 
they were the best students of English in their secondary school class, most of them told me that imagining this 
situation made them feel proud, admired, and respected by people around them. Harry said, “1 imagined that I’m 
speaking very good English in class and write many good compositions. I read thick books and I read all the 
difficult words and make more improvement. I feel proud and great.” Jason stated, “I imagined 1 can speak 
English very well. My classmates admire me. I felt very proud of myself.” 
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Pride was an emerging theme that was closely connected to the participants’ vision of their Ideal L2 self. When I 
asked my participants how they would feel if they knew English better, Lisa said, “I will feel proud and 
respected.” Ryan said, “I will feel like I want to study even more difficult words. It gives you passion.” This 
demonstrates the impact that imagining one’s Ideal L2 self has on one’s motivation toward learning English. 

Not only did the participants mention that they felt proud when they imagined their Ideal L2 self. They also said 
that important people in their lives felt proud of them, which motivated them to study English hard. When I read 
a scripted imagery situation (see Appendix B) to my participants which I wrote in which I had them imagine 
themselves ten years from now being very successful in their work thanks to their knowledge of English, many 
of them mentioned that their boss, colleagues, and family members were very proud of them and admired them 
because of their success due to their excellent English. 

I imagined that I succeeded in the job and I speak very well in English to my colleagues and 
my boss. They are very proud of me because I speak good English. It helps me to communicate 
with other friends and chat in English with my friends and colleagues. I feel very proud and 
great! (Harry) 

David said, “I imagined my colleagues admire me and I speak good English. I go to another country to 
communicate fluently with other people. That made me feel proud.” Lisa stated, “I imagined that 1 was in 
Singapore. I can communicate well. My family was proud of me. It made me feel really happy.” Ryan told me 
that he is motivated to study English hard to make his father proud of him. 

When I asked Ryan to describe how he imagines using English in the future, he said, “I speak perfectly. I make 
friends with Americans and Australians when I travel. 1 also imagine using English to take exams.” Other 
participants also mentioned that they imagine themselves speaking English perfectly, correctly, and fluently, 
which demonstrates that having them imagine their Ideal L2 self helps them to focus on the importance of 
speaking accurately, which then becomes one of their goals as was reflected in the action plans that they wrote 
for me. 

During their focus group interview, I asked my participants how they felt when they imagined situations 
involving themselves using English very well in the future. They told me that they felt “proud”, “amazed”, and 
“great”. Then, I asked them if feeling proud, amazed, and great motivated them to learn English. All of them said 
that those feelings did motivate them to learn English, which illustrates the motivational impact of the positive 
emotions brought about by imagining one’s Ideal L2 self. It is also interesting to note that all of my participants 
enjoyed using their imagination. In fact, they mentioned that was the aspect that they liked most about my 
program. When I asked Ryan what he enjoys about using his imagination, he replied by saying, “I can think 
about my future.” 

My participants were also motivated to learn English in order to make their parents proud of them. Therefore, the 
feeling of pride that was generated by my participants’ vision of their Ideal L2 self as well as wanting to make 
their significant others proud both motivated them to study English hard. 

4.4 Benefits of the Program 

As a part of the focus group interview, I asked my participants to describe what they learned as a result of my 
program in general and more specifically from each of the main activities. When I asked my participants what 
they learned in my program, they told me that they learned to be confident when speaking with teachers, speak 
loudly, improve their oral skills, and that they learned many new and difficult words. They also learned some new 
ways to motivate themselves to learn English. Although I never explicitly told my participants during the 
workshops that they can imagine their Ideal L2 self in order to motivate themselves to learn English, I was 
astonished that Ryan automatically started to use this motivational strategy without being asked to do so. He told 
me that imagining positive situations of himself using English helps him a great deal to learn English, especially 
when he feels tired of studying. Ryan said, “1 think about my future when 1 need to study for an examination. I 
imagine that I do very well on the examination. That makes me want to study English hard.” Participants also 
learned in my workshops that they can motivate themselves to learn English by doing the kinds of activities that 
they enjoy such as listening to English songs, making friends with English-speaking people from other countries, 
and watching English films. They also learned that they can plan a schedule for learning English and write in their 
notebook the day and time that they plan to study English in order to motivate themselves to study English hard. 

The following activities were all done only by the participants in the experimental group since they were meant to 
enhance their vision of their Ideal L2 self. These participants told me that writing about their strengths helped them 
to understand each other. They also told me that it made them feel more confident because it made them aware that 
they are good at many things. With regard to the activity where the participants wrote about their dreams, they all 
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felt that it helped them to feel more confident. The activity in which the participants wrote about their goals helped 
them to think more about their goals and their future. Writing about their action plans taught some of the 
participants new ways to improve their vocabulary and grammar. All of my experimental group participants said 
that after they started working on their action plans, they felt more interested in learning English and put more effort 
into learning it, which demonstrates the impact of writing action plans on language learning motivation. 

All of the participants in the experimental group felt that my program helped to make their goals for learning 
English more clear and gave them more goals for learning English than they had before they attended my 
program. One of my participants said that when she imagined the positive situations that I read to her about 
using English well as a student and at work, it made her goals for learning English more clear. 75% of my 
participants in the experimental group said that imagining themselves using English very well in the future 
motivated them to study English hard and achieve their goals. 

4.5 The Qualitative Data: Interviews with Teachers 

The interviews that I conducted with the English teacher of the control group and the experimental group 
supported my findings with regard to the participants’ increase in motivation, confidence, and positive attitudes 
toward learning English as a result of my program. I would like to highlight some key extracts from my 
interviews with these teachers by starting with the teacher of the experimental group. He told me that in terms of 
motivation, his students who attended my program are now spending more time studying English than before 
they enrolled in my program. He also mentioned that these students are now more motivated to answer questions 
and read aloud in class. This teacher said the following in terms of the change that he noticed with regard to the 
students’ confidence in their English: 

They are much more comfortable now when I ask them to read aloud. Those who attended your 
program were more than willing to stand and share with the class. The extra boost of 
confidence and your pointers really help. They have more confidence in speaking English, 
showing some public speaking skills, and answering questions. 

With regard to the change that this teacher noticed in the students’ attitudes toward learning English, he said that 
they are now more excited about learning English than before they took my program. 

The English teacher of the control group also noticed a marked increase in her students’ motivation toward 
learning English, their confidence in their English, and improved attitudes toward learning English as a result of 
my program. With regard to motivation, she said that besides the fact that all of the students in the experimental 
group became more motivated to learn English, she has noticed a substantial increase in the motivation of her 
two least motivated students who were in that group. One of them didn't want to participate in class before he 
took my workshops. Now he participates much more than before. The other student now does all of his English 
homework, whereas he didn't do that before he attended my program. Their English teacher said, “These two 
have always been very hard to teach. They are the ones who really stood out for me. I can see that they are 
working very hard on their revision which we started last week.” With regard to the students’ attitudes toward 
learning English, their teacher said that they all enjoy learning English more than before they attended my 
program. She said the following in terms of their increased confidence in their English: 

I would say they are more confident because they are more comfortable to speak in English 
with me and their friends. When I listen to their conversations in their group work, they do use 
English now as opposed to using their mother tongue which they used to use before. They 
normally spoke their mother tongue in class, but this time around I can see that they are trying 
to speak English. 

4.6 Recommendations for Future Programs 

In terms of scripted imagery situations, it would be useful for participants to write their own scripted imagery 
situations because I found that most of the participants who did this in a previous study (Magid, 2011; Magid & 
Chan, 2012) found their own situations more motivating than the ones that I had written since they could identify 
with them more closely. If teachers correct the situations that they write, this can also be an effective way for 
participants to improve their writing. 

It could also be helpful for participants to draw what they imagine right after listening to the scripted imagery 
situation. One of my participants suggested this and I think that it could help participants to visualise what they 
have imagined more clearly than simply describing it orally. 

I would also recommend encouraging participants to feel free to use gestures and even body language while they 
imagine situations because some of my participants told me that this helped them to imagine situations more 
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clearly. I saw that these participants were pretending to turn on the tap, wash, and dry their hands while they 
listened to the recording that described them washing their hands. When I asked them if that helped them to 
imagine the situation more clearly, they told me that it did. 

5. Conclusion 

One of the main findings with regard to my intervention program was that there was an increase in the strength 
of my participants’ Ideal L2 self as a result of my program. This finding showed that it is possible to enhance L2 
learners’ vision of their Ideal L2 self through visualisation training and that strengthening the vision can be done 
in a relatively short amount of time. The enhancement of language learners’ vision of their Ideal L2 self through 
the use of imagery is an effective motivational sttategy that may be employed by language teachers, writers of 
language textbooks, and language learners themselves. 

My program made my participants more motivated to learn English for the following reasons. Firstly, my 
program enhanced their vision of their Ideal L2 self. Secondly, their vision of their Ideal L2 self and their goals 
for learning English became more clear and specific due to my program. These findings lead me to conclude that 
it is possible to motivate language learners by enhancing their vision of their Ideal L2 self. 

Furthermore, my program helped my participants to become more confident in their English. With regard to the 
relationship between motivation and confidence, I found that motivation and confidence mutually affect each 
other. The findings demonstrated the key role that confidence in the target language plays in the language 
learning process. It motivates language learners to continue improving their target language and helps to make 
their vision of their Ideal L2 self more clear, which was also found to be motivating. 

Besides increasing my participants’ motivation toward learning English and their confidence in their English, 
there were many other benefits of the program that I would like to mention. Most of my participants’ imagination 
improved as a result of my program. This finding demonstrates that it is possible to improve one’s imagination 
through visualisation training. My participants’ speaking and listening improved and their vocabulary expanded. 
In addition, my participants became more aware of the importance of English and their attitudes toward learning 
English became more positive. 

My program can be easily implemented by language teachers and offers a wide variety of benefits to language 
learners ranging from increasing their motivation and their confidence in learning languages to improving their 
L2 proficiency and their attitudes toward learning languages. The program does not need to be long in order to 
be effective and all of the activities in the program are done in the target language, which allows learners to 
improve their L2 proficiency while at the same time becoming more motivated and confident. 

I strongly believe that there is a great potential to develop many more of these types of programs based on 
Dornyei’s (2009) L2 Motivation Self System that will be suitable for language learners of all ages, levels of 
proficiency, and target languages. I would like to see programs designed for learners of languages besides 
English as well as for working professionals. My dream is to collaborate with linguists, L2 teachers, and L2 
students all over the world in order to create programs that will make the process of learning languages more 
motivating and enjoyable. I hope that I will be able collaborate with others by using one of my second languages: 
Chinese, French, and Russian. In that sense, I will achieve my vision of my Ideal L2 self! 
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Appendix A A Day at School 

Now close your eyes. Imagine that you can see yourself in the future a few years from now. You are sitting in your English 
class at secondary school and you are the best student of English in the class. All of your classmates admire you because you 
can speak so fluently, read thick books and newspapers, and write compositions so well. You know so many English words 
and can understand anything you hear in English very easily. You are very proud of your abilities in English. 

When your classmates have some questions about English grammar or problems with their English homework, they always 
ask you for advice. This makes you feel really good and important. Your teacher often praises you in front of all of your 
classmates because of your excellent English and your very high marks in English examinations. Your classmates think of 
you as their role model. You are working on a group project and the other group members have chosen you to be the group 
leader because they respect you so much. They want to know your ideas about how to do the project well. They ask you 
many questions during the class and you are happy that you know all of the answers and can explain everything well in 
English. 

Now, the class has ended and you are going to meet some of your friends for lunch. You are one of the most popular students 
in your class and everyone thinks you are so cool because you speak English so well. Also, everyone likes you very much 
because you are kind, helpful, caring, honest, hardworking, and intelligent. You have many friends with whom you speak in 
English. Many of them are from English-speaking countries like Australia, America, England, and Canada. You have many 
interesting things to talk about while you are having lunch with a large group of friends. You tell them some funny stories in 
English and everyone smiles and laughs. Then, you make a plan to get together with your friends on the weekend. Everyone 
wants to spend time with you! You often go out with them to restaurants, to the movies, to do some sports, and go shopping. 
You like to talk about everything in English and always have lots of fun together! Think about all of the things you talk about 
for a moment before coming back to this classroom. 


Appendix B The Perfect Job 

Close your eyes. I would like you to imagine yourself ten years from now as being very successful in your work thanks to your 
knowledge of English. You were able to get the job of your dreams because you studied so hard and because of your excellent 
English. You have colleagues from many different countries, so you need to use English all the time at work to communicate 
with them. All of your colleagues admire you very much because you do your job so well and have such excellent English. 
They often ask you for help because you are so helpful and hardworking. You are a leader to your colleagues and you make 
many important decisions at work every day since you are so good at your job and speak English so well. 

Your dream job might be in Singapore or it might be in any country where you wish to live. If you live in an 
English-speaking country like Australia, America, England, or Canada, then you use English all day wherever you go and 
whatever you do. In your free time, you love reading in English, watching English movies with your friends, and listening to 
English music. During your holidays, you often take trips with your family and friends to English-speaking countries and 
many countries around the world that you dream about visiting. Since you are so kind and friendly, you easily make friends 
everywhere you travel and now have so many friends all around the world. You often write them e-mail in English and chat 
online with them when you are free. 

You are able to take good care of your family and this makes you feel very happy and proud. They helped you so much when 
you were a student and now you can help them whenever they need your help. You are excited about your bright future and 
are sure that all of your dreams will come true. Stay with this feeling of excitement as you open your eyes and come back to 
this room. 
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